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Walker's words a help in his attempt to lead the states' rights wing and
defeat his senatorial colleague, Albert G. Brown. The state convention
voted "unqualified condemnation" of Walker's efforts to secure sub-
mission of the constitution to the people.42
These hostile gestures awakened Buchanan to the need of counter
propaganda. Visitors to Kansas were bringing back good reports of
Walker's administration, and the President had Attorney General Black
write an approving article which appeared in the Union of July 7. Five
days later Buchanan wrote Walker a private letter commending his
course, a letter which three years later took on great political signifi-
cance.43
The President also seized a chance opportunity. A group of clergy-
men, Yale professors, and citizens of Connecticut had become alarmed
at the large armament in Kansas marshaled against the free-state city
of Lawrence, and wrote him a letter protesting against the use of troops
"to force the people of Kansas to obey laws not their own, nor of the
United States." Buchanan made his reply in effect a message to the
South. In this epistle, much more lengthy than a reply called for, he
afErmed his faith in the principles of the Dred Scott decision, protecting
slave property in the territories. He also expressed his confidence in the
approaching constitutional convention, which he took for granted would
submit its work to. the people. He would use these troops to protect the
voters in the free expression of their views. His supporting editors gave
his letter extensive circulation.4*
By this time the effort to make Walker an issue in the southern state
and congressional elections of that summer apparently had failed. The
Know-Nothings, or Americans, had not proved formidable. In Alabama
they ran no candidate for governor and made a real campaign in only
one congressional district. In Mississippi their gubernatorial nominee
failed to arouse any interest, and anti-administration Democrats faded
away. Senator Albert G. Brown conducted his campaign there in gen-
eral harmony with the administration, and when Jefferson Davis started
a speech-making round against him he found so little response that he
soon quit.
In Georgia there seemed for a time to be a real threat. The Americans